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1 - BACKGROUND 


During 1987 the Social Action Committee of the Social Planning and 
Research Council hosted a tour of affordable housing. The tour 
included visits to both a municipal housing project and a 
cooperative housing project. As a result of that tour some 
municipal councillors, sitting on the board of M.N.P.H.C., 
suggested that there be an exploration of the ways in which tenants 
could participate in the Municipal Non-Profit Housing Corporation. 
A request was made by then M.N.P.H.C. General Manager Rosemary 
Campbell to the Social Planning Division of Regional Social 
Services to "investigate the various types of tenant involvement 
options for our Board and prepare a report for them outlining your 
research, conclusions and recommendations." This report is a 


response to that request. 


In discussing the report with the present M.N.P.H.C. General 

Manager, Bill Jannsen, it was felt that this report should: 

- describe various kinds of tenant participation 

- assess the costs and benefits of tenant participation 

- describe how tenant participation might be applied to the 
Municipal Non-Profit Housing (Hamilton)Corporation portfolio 

- suggest further work contingent on the direction the Board wishes 
to take 

In putting together this report a range of experiences from other 

organizations has been drawn upon, from involving tenants in 

planting flowers to being part of the development process to 

complete tenant self-management of housing projects. While looking 


to the experience of other communities, there has also been an 
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attempt to account for the uniqueness of municipal non-profit 
housing in Hamilton. Whatever form of tenant participation might 
be developed, it should take account of the present and future size 
and distribution of M.N.P.H.C. projects, the needs of the 
M.NoP H.C. sand) the “needsjor the ‘people living in M.N.P.H.c. 


communities. 
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2 - EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

The "Tenant Participation in Municipal Non-Profit Housing" paper 
is a description of the range of tenant participation options 
available and an assessment of what forms of tenant participation 
might be developed in Municipal (Hamilton) Non-Profit Housing given 


the present organizational context. 


An attempt has been made to categorize tenant participation 
according to: the level within the organization at which the 
participation takes place, ie. within a project or at the 
organizational level (either through the Board or with management) ; 
the kind of participation; and, the kinds of resource needs 
necessary to enable participation. The categories are not, 
however, "neat". Tenant participation is a process which may 
develop in any number of ways. It requires a commitment of time 
and resources. The categories are meant to be descriptive and not 


definitive. 


Forms of tenant participation include: 


* Tenant Self-Management - The tenant organization is paid to 
manage the housing project, replacing the management corporation. 


* Partnerships - Tenant associations are represented on the 
Board or there is a Standing Tenant Advisory Committee of the 
Board. 


* Specific Involvement - Tenant organizations are involved in 
a range of activities within the project (organizing social and 
recreational activities, beautification, project by-laws around 
such issues as parking, and cooperative ventures such as child 
care). Tenants are involved in the design of new housing projects. 
Tenant organizations make ad hoc representations to the Board. 
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* Ad Hoc Consultation - Groups of tenants are brought 
together, as needed, to identify and resolve problems in their 
project. 


* Informing - Tenants are informed of what has been done on 
their behalf through, for example, a tenant newsletter. 


* Responding to Tenant Requests - Tenants' concerns are dealt 
with in response to individual requests. 


Tenant participation may be beneficial to the organization for a 
number of reasons, falling into two basic categories - economic and 
social: 


* As tenants take greater responsibility for solving problems 
themselves, the strain on management resources to intervene should 
be reduced. 


* If tenants feel greater responsibility for, and therefore 
commitment to, their housing project, there should be fewer costs 
to the organization for maintaining the property. There may also 
be lower costs due to less frequent turnover of units. 


* A greater sense of community within projects and the 
provision, by tenants' organizations, of a range of low-cost 
programs can enhance the lives of persons living in non-profit 
housing, in particular, those who have the added burdens of single- 
parenting, limited income, isolation or disability. As well, 
tenants will learn skills that they can apply to a range of 
experiences and which may enhance their ability to take charge of 
their lives. 


* Involving both representatives of the local neighbourhood 
and tenants of existing projects in the design of new housing 
projects serves two functions: potentially decreasing opposition 
to non-profit housing within neighbourhoods; and, potentially 
improving the design of units by tapping into the first-hand 
knowledge of those living in existing non-profit housing. 
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Summary Options 


1 - Building Tenant Participation at the Project Level 


ina e= TOCwork with the tenants ins ene project; on. a pilot 
basis and for a minimum twelve month period, to enable the 
development of a tenant organization. In order to chose the 
"pilot" project, staff could assess the level of interest. This 
could be done through a questionnaire distributed to the residents 
in one project; if there is little or no interest, then the 
questionnaire can be distributed to the next group of residents. 


1.2 - To invite representatives of a tenants' organization 
from another community, to meet with members of the Board, to 
describe to the Board and interested tenants, their organization. 
The tenants in the Brant and Brantford Housing Authority will 
likely be willing to do this. 


1.3 - To evaluate this "pilot" project on a regular basis to: 
assess the benefits both to tenants and to the organization and to 
negotiate, as necessary, any developments which change the nature 
of the relationship between tenants and the corporation, for 
example, tenants having a greater role in project management. 


1.4 - The Regional Housing Policy and Program Development 
Officer coordinate these efforts in cooperation with the General 
Manager and housing management staff, drawing on available 
community resources and funding to complement existing resources 
(see attached Appendix -- for funding information). 


1.5 - That tenants in the other projects be informed of this 
process through the tenants newsletter being put out by East 
Kiwanis. 


1.6 - That tenant organizing be facilitated for other projects 
if interest is shown and as resources are available. 


2 - Tenant Participation at the Organizational Level 


2.1 - To facilitate greater tenant understanding of the 
organization by: 

-including, in the newsletter, a description of the 
goals and policies of the organization, how the Board 
works, and the role of persons in various parts of 
the organization (General Manager, Management 
Company, Board Members) 

-extending an invitation to tenants to attend Board 
meetings and setting time aside, during Board 
meetings, for tenant delegations to voice issues that 
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may be of concern to them 


3 - Tenant Participation in Development 


3.1 - Seek suggestions from tenants about what design features 
they would like to see in the units (ie. what they like about the 
unit and project they live in and what they would change). 


3.2 - This be accomplished by asking for interested tenants, 
perhaps through the newsletter, to get together with staff (and 
perhaps consultants) and other tenants. The time commitment could 
be as short as one or two meetings. 


3.3 - All tenants be informed of the outcome through the 
tenant newsletter. 


3.4 - Seek suggestions from prospective tenants and neighbours 
about the design of new housing. Prospective tenants can provide 
valuable insights, particularily in areas such as special needs 
housing. Involving neighbours may help where NIMBY is an issue. 


Recommendations 


1 - That the Municipal (Hamilton) Non-Profit Housing Corporation 
pursue tenant participation in one project on a pilot basis. That 
this pilot be regularily evaluated and the commitment re-evaluated 
at the end of a twelve month period. 


2 - That the Municipal (Hamilton) Non-Profit Housing Corporation 
implement a consultation process with tenants, potential tenants 
and neighbours to gain input into design issues for new housing 
construction. 
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4 - WHAT IS TENANT PARTICIPATION? 


Tenant participation can mean many things and be accomplished in 
a number of ways. For the purpose of comparison, the ranges of 
tenant participation have been charted according to the degree and 
level of involvement of tenants within the corporation, the 
organizational and resource needs to achieve this kind of 
participation, and some description of the kinds of participation 
that might be included in this category. Each of these kinds of 


participation is later described more fully. 


These categories are not meant to be exclusive or definitive. They 
may represent a logical progression for the development of tenant 
participation, from low levels to high, or they may be combined, 
based on the unique qualities of the organization. The degree of 
tenant participation will depend on a variety of facts such as size 
of the project, kinds of tenants (for example, seniors or single 
parents), the needs of the tenants, and the energy available to be 


involved in the project. 


As a tenant group becomes involved in one kind of tenant 
participation, they may develop the skills and desire to increase 
their level of participation and to undertake more or different 
kinds of activities. They may also develop a form of 
participation which suits their needs and not vary from that model. 
As evidenced by the summary, most forms of tenant participation 


necessitate a tenants' association. 
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LEVEL OF 
INVOLVEMENT 


Organization\ Tenant Self-Management 


Project 


Organization 


Housing 
Project/ 
Organization 


Housing 
Project 


DESCRIPTION 


-tenant organization 
is paid to manage 
the project. 
case this would 
involve taking over 
the work of the 
management corp. 


Partnerships 


-tenants associations 
are represented on 
the Board. 

-Standing Tenant 
Advisory Committee 
of the Board 


Specific Involvement 
-tenant organizations 
involved in organiz- 
ing social/recreat- 
ional activities, 
property beauti- 
fication, or 
developing project 
by-laws (parking 
animals, etc.) that 
improve the quality 


of life in the projects 
-Ad hoc representations 


to the Board 
-Tenants involved in 
project design 


Ad Hoc Consultation 
-groups of tenants 
brought together, as 
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ORGANIZATION/RESOURCE NEEDS 


Well developed tenant orga- 
nazation: Resources to 
maintain the association. 

Staffetorprovide.~link 
between the organization 
and tenant groups and to 
provide community develop- 
ment support. 

Formal communication mech- 
anisms. 


Well developed tenant org- 
anizations. 

Resources to maintain the 
tenant association. 

Staff to provide community 
development support, for 
example, to assist with the 
development of skills to 
run a tenants' group, to 
define needs and identify 
problems, find and 
implement solutions or 
strategies. 

Formal communication mech- 
anisms. 


Tenant organization with 
resources to maintain the 
group and to subsidize 
activities. 

Community development 
support. 


Staff, to facilitate this 
process 


the need arises, to 
give input and 

help resolve issues 
and problems 


Housing 
Fro ec. 


Informing 
-tenants are informed, 
as individuals, of 
what has been done 
on their behalf, for 
example, a tenant 
manual describing 
MANsPsn. policy, 
organization and 
management and/or a 
newsletter to inform 
tenants about their 
rights, responsibil- 
ities, the M.N.P.H. 
organization and 
non-profit housing 
issues 


Organization 
-tenants are dealt 
with in response to 
individual requests 
by the tenant(s) 
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Some staff time to devote 
to a periodic newsletter 
and to prepare and update, 
as needed, a tenant manual 


Responding to Tenant Requests 


Existing resources adequate 


® 


4.1 - Tenant Self-Management 


Much has been written about the tenant self-management form of 
tenant participation. Tenant self-management may be defined as 
passing the power of decision-making about project management to 
the tenants of the project through a tenant management board. The 
tenant management board forms out of, and usually replaces, the 


tenant association. 


There are some basic assumptions underlying the tenant self- 
management model: tenants are the "experts" regarding the problems 
and needs of the project in which they live; tenants will be more 
inclined to feel a commitment to their housing or have a sense that 
this is their home if they have some level of control over the 
decisions that are made about their community; tenants in non- 
profit housing, as any of us, are able, with adequate knowledge and 
resources, to manage their own lives; and people, regardless of 
where they live, should be encouraged to take charge of their 


lives, including being permitted to make mistakes. 


Tenant self-management could include some or all of the following 
functions: 


-contracting for major repairs, painting, etc. 

-hiring staff for on-site work 

-adoption of rental by-laws governing such issues as pets, noise, 
and parking 

-setting rents and reviewing tenants' ability to pay 

=rent, collection 

-preparing annual budgets for board approval 

-selection and eviction of tenants 

-routine maintenance 
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-~security 

-preparing and decorating units for new tenants 

-marketing and leasing units (including setting the terms) 
-dealing with tenant requests or complaints 

-accounting and record keeping 

One example of this is the Winchester Square project of Cityhome 
(Toronto M.N.P.H. Corporation), located on Bleeker Street in 
downtown Toronto, now under self-management. The project consists 
of 254 units, combining two apartment complexes with internal 
courtyard and green space. The tenant association is responsible 
for all management functions with the exception of rent collection. 
The reason they have chosen not to collect rents is to avoid being 
in the position of "harasser" and compromising the cooperative 
nature of the organization. The Cityhome organization continues 
to collect the rents. Staff for the project are frequently hired 
from within the tenant group. This can cause problems if residents 
resent the control that one of a group of residents come to have. 


The alternative is for the tenants' association to hire and 


supervise staff from outside the project. 


Cityhome handles overall financing of the portfolio and supervision 
of the tenant management corporation, with representation, as 
needed, at board and tenant association meetings. The tenant 
management board has a contract with the housing corporation just 
as the Hamilton M.N.P.H. Corporation contracts with Kiwanis to 


manage a project. 


Two Cityhome projects have actually gone beyond self-management to 
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become cooperatives. This is not an inevitable outcome, since the 
residents and the corporation would have to agree to, and be 
working towards, a change in the ownership of a project. 1 ommne Wf = 
however, another option, and one which maintains affordable housing 


while relieving the municipality of direct responsibility for it. 


There have and continue to be a number of tenant self-management 
projects in the United States. They generally began as a form of 
crisis intervention for large public housing projects with problems 
of racism, crime, vandalism, poverty, unemployment, and physical 
deterioration of the housing stock. In St. Louis, for example, the 
process began in 1969 with the development of a Tenant Affairs 
Board with tenant-elected representatives from each building. 
Tenant associations were gradually formed and strengthened and four 
years later 2,650 units were under Tenant Management Corporations. 
A substantial amount of public money went into the training of 
tenant managers, housing improvements and social services. As a 
result, vacancy rates decreased, rates of rent collection 
increased, crime and vandalism decreased significantly and housing 
sites were cleaner. Other sites of tenant self-management include 


Boston, Washington D.C., Hawaii, and New Jersey. 


There have also been some other tenant self-management experiences 
in Canada: Little Mountain housing project in Vancouver and all of 
the projects in the Northwest Territories Housing Corporation. In 


the latter, tenant self-management has provided a logical solution 
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to the problem of centralized organization trying to manage housing 
projects in fly-in communities which are inaccessible for a good 


part of the year. 


These projects can be assessed using two criteria of benefit: 
economic and social. There appears to be no consensus as to the 
economic benefits of tenant self-management. In some projects the 
cost per unit of providing housing has risen considerably during 
tenant self-management, usually as a response to a crisis situation 
and including repairs to housing stock, provision of social 
services such as daycare, costs of organizing and training tenants 
and improved site security; in others it has decreased due to 
reduced vacancy rates and improved rates of rent collection. In 
some situations the increased economic costs have, however, 


resulted in improved social conditions. 


There is no hard evidence to explain why some self-management 
projects have been successful and others have not: however, a study 
of tenant self-management has suggested that 


"Tenant management should not be expected to 
solve problems caused by underfunding, 
dilapidated housing stock or an economically 
and socially desperate tenant population. 
Where tenant management introduced as a crisis 
solution apparently succeeded, it was 
accompanied by a large infusion of money and, 


greater, improved social services. It was the 
cash that alleviated the crisis, not the 
institution of tenant management." (Dundas/ 


Sherbourne Tenants Association, p34.) 


Successful tenant self-management is usually a result of a 
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thoughtful process of development. In some tenant self-management 
projects that appear successful, there are reports of improved 
quality of community life in the project. For example, a project 
evaluation of Bromley-Heath (Boston) in 1979, compared the 
management of the Tenant Management Corporation and that of the 
Boston Housing Authority prior to self-management: 

"It found that the T.M.C. provided better 

maintenance, reduced vacancies slightly 

(except in the one bedroom units), improved 

social services, improved tenant selection 

(requiring applicants with social problems 

to seek help as a condition of acceptance), 

and improved security, although conditions 

remained very bad*" (Dundas/Sherbourne, p.16) 

* the persistently bad conditions were as a 

result of already vacant units being vandalized 

and a lack of money to repair already damaged 

units 
Similarly, an evaluation of the first tenant self-management 
project: in, St.Louis, Missouri found that "apartment vacancies 
decreased, rent collection increased, crime and vandalism decreased 


significant ly,, trash and Pioter were collected". 


(Dundas/Sherbourne, p.11) 


Tenant self-management has generally been applied in large, high- 
density , high-rise housing developments. There has been little 
analysis of the kinds of housing projects in which it ought to be 
successful; however, it would seem that the degree of sustained 
input necessary for tenant participation might caution us in using 
this model in smaller projects, particularly where a large number 


of the tenants may be single parents whose energy and resources are 
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necessarily consumed in maintaining a healthy family life. Other 
forms of tenant participation are likely more suitable for smaller 
projects and those in which the tenants may have limited time and 


energy for a commitment to self-management. 


It is possible to use a modified form of tenant management in which 
tenants take over only those management functions they feel they 
can and want to handle. The Ottawa Municipal Non-Profit Housing 
Corporation, City Living, has used this model in some of its 
projects. In some projects, tenant organizations have entered into 
a shared responsibility, with the corporation, for maintenance and 


repairs to the buildings. 


4.2 - Partnerships 
Partnerships occur where the tenants' association and _ the 


corporation share joint decision-making responsibility. There are 


a number of ways in which tenants, through their tenants' 
association, and a non-profit housing corporation may share 
responsibilities for the portfolio. Three possibilities are 


described here: 


4.2.1 - Board representation: This involves guaranteeing one or 
more seats on the Board of Directors of the M.N.P.H. corporation. 
In this way, tenants have direct input into the present management 


and future development of the organization. Their hands-on 
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knowledge of the portfolio can be valuable in S@Cting! policy. «in 
deciding management needs and in developing future housing stock. 
This also allows for two-way communication between the directors 
and the tenants. One or more tenants are elected to Board 
positions through their tenant association and are accountable and 
responsible to the association, which is incorporated and functions 
democratically. (Other forms of representation are outlined under 


specific involvement. ) 


An alternative is for the Board to appoint one or more tenant 
representatives to the Board. This is the process used by 

Cityhome Corporation - one tenant is appointed to the Board. This 
has been highly criticized as tokenism by a coalition of tenants 
associations because there is no accountability or responsibility 


to the Cityhome tenant population. 


4.2.2 - Standing Tenant Advisory Committee: A Tenant Advisory 
Committee consists of tenant representatives who, together with the 
General Manager and representatives of the management company, meet 
regularly to discuss management and development issues and to 
advise the Board of Directors. The input of the Advisory Committee 
could be either through a report put forward by the general manager 
or through an Advisory Committee representative on the Board of 
Directors. Delegating this responsibility to the General Manager 
may compromise a positive relationship between the Manager and 


tenants if the former is seen as representing tenant interests and 
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the Board makes an unpopular decision. 


The option of having a committee representative sit on the Board 
would achieve two functions: provide direct communication between 
Board and the Advisory Committee thereby decreasing the likelihood 
of misunderstanding; and, bring tenants into a partnership with 
the Board, decreasing the possibility of "us and them" feelings and 


increasing the possibility for cooperative problem-solving. 


4.2.3 - Representations to the Board: An additional possibility 
is to provide for tenants' association representation to the Board 
of the Corporation. City Living (Ottawa), for example, informs 
tenants of changes which may impact on their project. They are 
invited to attend meetings of the Executive Committee of the Board 
to outline their concerns and suggest resolutions. The issue most 


likely to involve tenants at this level is that of rent increases. 


4.3 - Specific Involvement 
There are a number of ways in which tenants may become involved in 
specific aspects of daily life in a housing project or in assisting 


with the development of new housing projects. 


4.3.1 - Tenant Participation in Housing Design 
Through a Tenant Advisory Committee, tenants are able to 


participate in future developments as well as present management 
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issues. Research has confirmed that tenants, through their 
tenants' associations, are eager to give future tenants the benefit 
of their experience living in municipal non-profit housing (Colin 
Ward: 118). During the early 1970 's Canada Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (CMHC ) undertook two experiments with tenant 
participation in the planning and design of public housing 
projects. These experiments in participation were extensive; 
prospective tenants and members of the neighbourhood were involved 
in every phase of development and construction. They acted as the 
"directors" of the project. Tenant participation in housing design 
can also occur on a much more modest level, while retaining most 
of the benefits. Never the less, it is worth detailing some of 
the outcomes of this project as few other experiments in tenant 
participation are so well documented. (Excerpts from the CMHC 


reports are in appendix 1.) 


Below are highlights of some of the costs and benefits of housing 


design which generally fall into two categories; social 
implications and design implications. The report suggests that 
there are two purposes for public participation in design: to 


improve new housing environments; and, to provide certain social 
benefits to participants. These are issues which middle and upper 
income people resolve by exercising choice and contrel through 
selection on the private market. Public participation in housing 
design is a way of offering this choice to lower income people. 


(CMHC: 43-44) 
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Social Implications 
The C.M.H.C. experiments resulted in the following observations: 

1. Participants came to have a greater sympathy for the 
problems of delivering well-designed low-cost housing. 

2. Participants developed a pride in the housing and had a 
desire for a greater role in management, possibly leading to lower 
maintenance costs. 

3. Including members of the neighbourhood in which the project 
is being built in the design process reduces the emotional reaction 
against public or social housing projects. This presumably happens 
for two reasons: there is face-to-face contact in a joint problem- 
solving activity which may enable stereotypes and suspicions to be 
dealt with; and, neighbours are reassured that the design is well 
suited to the neighbourhood. The report suggests that this may be 
the most effective way of increasing acceptability and integrating 
social housing in a neighbourhood. The latter point may have 
implications for dealing with the "Not in My Backyard" or NIMBY 
Syndrome, which seems of increasing concern to non-profit housing 


providers. 


Design Implications 

1. The tenants, through the design process, were able to identify 
their priorities of design elements and to trade off what was not 
so critical to them. For example: 


- good design is more important than making the project fit into 
the community 
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- the appearance of spaciousness and common meeting spaces are more 
important than large private yards 

- tenants want their kitchen facing the parking area and their 
living room facing the private yard 

- each unit should be identifiable and distinct from the 
neighbouring unit 

- central playgrounds are the major solutions to meeting children's 
needs 

-minimal road area to reduce site works budget in favour of 
landscaping and fencing 

-large family living areas instead of large sleeping areas 
-extensive landscaping instead of the construction of buildings for 
tenant recreation 


The consultant felt that the process "produced; high quality 
information...superior to other methods of design research, 
including user studies." In addition 
"the consultant received richer input at the start of the 
process and frequent feedback on his interpretations and 
synthesis of that input. This feedback gave the consultant 
a deep understanding of the real meaning and weighting of 
the various program requirements, which he other wise would 
have missed, and enabled him to produce more sensitive 
designs. The consultant developed a real sense of 
accountability to the tenant for his decisions which helped 


him make rational design tradeoffs on dwellings that must be 
suited to a range of lifestyles."(CMHC 35-36) 


Costs 


There were a number of costs associated with this kind of 


participatory design process: 


1.Economic costs: The costs associated with each project were 
about $19,000 (1974 dollars): however, this included the cost of 
researching and producing the report. The additional costs for 
tenant participation include: providing animator (facilitator) 
services; spending more time during the preliminary design; and, 
minor reimbursement to tenants for their expenses in participating, 
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for example, child care. The majority of these would not be 
incurred if tenant participation occurs on a much more modest 


basis. 


2. There is pressure to produce more expensive housing because 
tenants have identified problems with existing housing design. In 
the two experiments, this was overcome by setting capital cost 
benchmarks the same as for other projects. The design team 
respected that condition and developed well-designed projects and 


units at reasonable costs through innovative design and tradeoffs. 


3. It takes longer to design a project with tenant 
participation. The time can be reduced to one or two months beyond 
the usual design time if the tenant group is well organized 
beforehand and if the site has already been selected. This may 


have budget implications in terms of carrying costs. 


4. Traditional roles are changed because the 
architect/consulting firm may be more challenged by a group of 
tenants than by a corporation with respect to the quality of life 
design issues. In addition, the architect will have a great deal 


less autonomy in designing the project. 


Tenant participation in housing design can occur either through a 
Tenant Advisory Committee, through an ad hoc committee developed 


specifically for this purpose or with a group of prospective 
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tenants. It should be noted that the tenants who participated in 
the design of the projects in Manitoba did so with the guarantee 
that they would be given preference for residence in the new 
project. This policy would have implications for the present 
waiting list methods of filling vacancies, for example, by adding 


transfer costs. 


It is quite possible that tenants in existing projects could be 
brought together for one or two meetings to comment on the design 
features they do and don't like. This information can then be 


incorporated into future development. 


4.3.2 - Organized Tenant Participation within a Project 
Many tenant associations, whether or not they become involved in 
the wholesale management of their project, are active in improving 
the quality of life in their housing community. This activity may 
be beneficial both to the tenants, in improving the quality of 
life, and to the corporation, in facilitating problem-solving, 
decreasing demand for intervention from the corporation and 
improving tenant satisfaction within the housing project. Some 
municipal non-profit housing corporations encourage active Tenants' 
Associations. The City of Toronto has outlined the benefits of 
tenants' associations in Living Room II, the City's housing policy: 
"An active tenants' association is of benefit to both 
parties - to the tenants themselves and to the landlord, 
Cityhome. The tenants can focus on issues of priority 
to them and can carry more weight of speaking 


collectively. Cityhome's communication with tenants is 
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facilitated if it can deal with representatives rather 
than individual tenants on concerns of broader interest. 
Decisions on maintenance priorities can be based on 
tenant preferences rather than on a single manager's 
perspective." 
This policy is articulated in the handbook: 

"It is an important part of our philosophy and one that 
makes us different from other landlords in the CLuy. 
It's essential for Cityhome to know, through some 
organized mechanism, whether or not we're doing a good 
job in meeting our responsibilities to you, our tenants. 
A good Tenants' Association creates a community of 
interest that protects homes against carelessness, petty 


vandalism and neglect. It also generates an important 
sense of neighbourhood." 


Tenants' Associations can provide low-cost recreational and social 
activities for residents. Such activities may include dinners, 
outings, games, and sports. In addition, Tenants Associations may 
be responsible for running a day care or organizing cooperative 
babysitting services, youth programs, a lending library, vegetable 
gardening and a number of other activities depending on the size 
of the project, who lives there and their level of interest. 
Tenants' Associations may also become involved in upgrading the 
physical space, frequently through landscaping or gardening 
activities. Some have also produced newsletters to provide 


information and a forum for discussion of issues. 


The majority of the City Living projects are modest in size, from 
about 30 units to about 100 units, are townhouse complexes and 
almost all of them have a tenants' association. Where the project 


is larger -232 units - two tenants' associations have been 
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developed. Tenants' associations are funded out of rents at the 
rate of $1 (per unit per month. Child care is paid for parents to 
attend meetings. The role of the tenants' association varies from 
recreation and social programs (especially in seniors projects), 
to reviewing and commenting on the annual budget of a project, to 
sharing, with City Living, joint responsibility for the maintenance 
and repairs of the building. City Living uses the tenant selection 
process as a vehicle to encourage tenants to organize. At this 
stage tenants are given information about the benefits of tenant 
participation. The degree and range of activity is determined by 


the tenants' association and negotiated with City Living. 


Portfolio management staff (tenant placement officers and property 
managers) of City Living are available to tenants to help them 
understand and develop a tenants association and to understand how 
to participate in resolving any issues they may have. City Living 
is reviewing, in 1990, whether tenants should have a greater role 


in the organization. 


In the Brant and Brantford Housing Authority two projects have 
tenants' associations. One, in particular, has been successful in 
providing for the social needs of the residents and in organizing 
activities for children. They have, for example, paid for two 
busloads of residents to go to Canada's Wonderland. They have also 
dealt with small problems, such as increased and unsightly garbage 


over the holiday season, by ordering and paying for an additional 
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dumpster. They have raised funds through such activities as 


dances, car washes and community suppers. 


Tenants' Associations need support to become and remain active, 
viable organizations. The cost of running the organization is 
borne through neighbourhood fundraising activities and/or through 
support from the Corporation and/or through outside grants. The 
Corporation's commitment to Tenants' Associations may be in the 
form of meeting space (if none is available on-site), staff support 
for training and development, information about the project, staff 
support and information at Tenants' Association meetings, and a 
budget for program activities and to offset the cost of tenant 
participation. The latter is particularly relevant for single 
parents who need child care support to enable their active 


participation in a Tenants' Association. 


In the City Living portfolio, each association receives $1 per unit 
per month, which is a budget line item and comes out of rents. The 
Ministry of Housing has funding available to housing authorities 
to fund tenants' associations. This funding is presently $5 per 
unit per year in the first year and $10 per unit per year in 


subsequent years. 


Tenants' Associations can also provide a valuable link between the 
tenants and the property manager, informing the latter of tenant 


complaints and disputes, maintenance issues and tenant preferences 
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for the expenditures of maintenance budgets. For example, tenants 
may prefer, in the short term, to trade-off landscaping for 
fencing, making landscaping a priority in a future budget, within 
an agreement of basic standards of visual attractiveness for the 


project. 


A Tenants! Association may be able to diffuse some of the more 
troublesome interpersonal conflicts that occur by encouraging 
people to work together on issues, providing opportunities for 
positive face-to-face meetings, and encouraging people to have fun 
together, all of which create a positive social environment and 


tend to increase people's tolerance of one another. 


4.4 - Ad Hoc Consultation 

Another method for facilitating tenant participation is to organize 
ad hoc committees as needs arise. (This may be done also in 
conjunction with other forms of tenant participation.) An ad hoc 
committee may be useful, for example, when specific problems need 
group support to be solved. Such problems may include vandalism, 
deterioration of living conditions, illegal drug use or any number 
of other issues that may lead to tenant dissatisfaction and high 
turnover rates. In such situations it may be expedient, where no 
other vehicle such as a Tenants' Association exists, to bring 
tenants together to try to come up with solutions. This may be 
done either through the management company or with community 


development staff resources. Hamilton East Kiwanis Non-Profit 
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Homes’ Inc. (Kiwanis Homes) already engages in this kind of 


consultation within its own portfolio. 


A benefit to this kind of consultation is that once a consultation 
has occurred, tenants themselves may be more likely to bring issues 
forward for resolution. There are also some drawbacks. In the 
absence of more formalized mechanisms for communicating and solving 
problems, there is a risk of having problems become major before 
anything is done about them. This is a management generated 
problem-solving model which tenants may, in fact, come to resent. 
It is also difficult to budget for management or staff resources 


to work on an ad hoc basis. 


Some Non-Profit Housing Corporations have implemented a process for 
regularily gathering information and opinions from tenants about 
issues of concern both to the tenants and the Corporation. Peel 
Non-Profit Housing Corporation, for example, asks all exiting 
tenants to fill in a questionnaire about the reasons why they are 
leaving. They also select one project annually to do an evaluation 
of tenant satisfaction with the organization. Copies of these 


questionnaires are appended as examples. 


4.5 - Informing 
Informing tenants about the corporation and about housing issues 
involves regular, though not necessarily frequent, communication 


through such avenues as open and advertised Board meetings, special 
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meetings, coffee clutches and newsletters. A newsletter may also 
become a component of other forms of participation; however, if it 
is the sole formalized communication between corporation and 
tenants, there are a number of issues that should be considered: 

-We know that at least 20% of the population is functionally 
illiterate. We can assume that this figure applies to the mix in 
non-profit housing, and, therefore, many people won't be able to 
read a newsletter. In addition, another group of people don't 
read, even though they are able. This group would also be missed. 

-This is a one-way communication. There is no mechanism for 
a response or for action. 

-Producing a newsletter is quite time-consuming. 

-There is little opportunity to determine if issues being 


dealt with are common to other residents as well. 


The M.N.P.H.C.(Hamilton) is presently, through Kiwanis Homes, 
informing tenants of activities through a newsletter, holding 
meetings with tenants on an as-needed basis and dealing with 
individual issues as they arise. It should be pointed out that 
organizing meetings on an as-needed basis is a time-consuming 
activity which, although beneficial, is beyond the terms of the 
agreement with the management organization and, therefore, stresses 


these resources. 


4.6 - Responding to Tenant Requests 


The final option is not to involve tenant groups in the 
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e corporation, but continue to deal with individual requests and 


complaints as they arise. 
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5 _- THE MUNICIPAL (HAMILTON) NON-PROFIT HOUSING CORPORATION 


In considering whether and how to implement tenant participation, 
it is important to consider the nature of the particular 


organization. 


5.1 - The Municipal Non-Profit Housing (Hamilton) Portfolio 

The present and future size of the corporation and each project, 
along with the characteristics of the tenants living in the project 
(eg. seniors, sole support parents, families), are important 
factors in determining how tenant participation might work. 
Presently, the portfolio includes four operating complexes, one 
partially on stream (Wentworth) two about to come on stream and an 
allocation of 300 additional units to be built over the next three 


years. The breakdown is as follows: 


NAME_ Number Type 

470 Stonechurch 70 row family; incl. 4 disabled 
772 Upper Paradise 47 row family 

580 Limeridge E. 65 row family; incl. 4 disabled 
1150 Limeridge E. 66 row family; incl. 4 disabled 
Wentworth Street 10 row/40 apt.* family; incl. 2 disabled 
i782 King ote E. Tlerapt.* singles 


Limeridge/Upper Ottawa 70 apt. (approx)* seniors 


* these units are in the planning phase 
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There are a total of 386 units either lived in, under construction 
or in the planning process. The overwhelming majority of these 
units are family housing, which includes a large proportion of 


Single parent families. 


5.2 - Management Functions 

The management of M.N.P.H. housing projects is contracted to 
Hamilton East Kiwanis Non-Profit Homes Inc. Kiwanis Homes is 
responsible for all the management functions including: rentals, 
on-site staff, repairs and maintenance, rent collection, and 
security. Kiwanis Homes' staff also handle complaints including 
those which are not necessarily set out in the contract: 
disagreements between neighbours, social problems, tenants 
"ganging" up on other tenants, and lack of resources such as 
recreational activities. Together swith the City of Hamilton 
Finance Department and the General Manager, Kiwanis Homes 


completes base and operating budgets. 


In discussions with Kiwanis Homes staff and the General Manager 
about housing management, two issues became apparent: Kiwanis does 
an excellent job of managing the housing portfolio; and, staff 
would like greater resources available to work with tenants to 
solve problems and improve the quality of life particularly with 
respect to upkeep of property and social/recreational activities. 


The opportunity to do so are limited by the resources available. 
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These needs are likely to grow as the portfolio grows. 


5.3 - Development Functions 

The development functions of the corporation are under the 
direction of the General Manager. The General Manager is 
responsible for negotiating an appropriate site and for overseeing 
the design and building process. In addition, the General Manager 
is responsible for dealing with the concerns of the community, if 


any. 


There are benefits to having increased community input into the 
development process, both to gain valuable information about 
housing design and to ensure responsiveness to specialized 
community needs such as those of the deaf and hearing impaired. 
Such consultation would be aimed at securing information about: 

-The details of housing design and construction that make 
units better suited for tenants, such as kitchen design or 
comparative room size. 

-The special needs of disabled tenants. We continue to learn 
about the design of appropriate living space for persons with 
various kinds of disability. Some of these issues relate to 
general needs, and can be designed into new housing units, rather 
than individual preferences which are difficult to plan for. Such 
issues as the relative size of rooms, especially kitchens and 


bathrooms, are critical in ensuring comfortable living. The 
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Spacial needs of a person who is wheelchair bound are much 
different than a person who faces no mobility restrictions. The 
needs of persons with sight and hearing disabilities, particularly 
those who are blind or deaf, can also be met through improved 
housing design, with far less cost than if devices and aids are 


added subsequent to unit construction. 


5.4 - Present and Predicted Challenges in the Hamilton Municipal 
Non-Profit Housing Corporation 

There are two sets of reasons for beginning to broaden tenant 

participation in the Hamilton Municipal Non-Profit Housing 

Corporation: to anticipate and provide an infrastructure to deal 

with the changing nature of the organization; and, to improve the 


quality of life in the projects. 


There appear to be no critical problems within the portfolio at 
present. The projects can be characterised as well run, well 
kept, and accepted within their neighbourhoods. There are, 
nevertheless, challenges posed in providing publicly owned non- 
profit housing: the M.N.P.H.(Hamilton) is growing quite rapidly, 
with an allocation of 300 additional units over the next three 
years and this will increase the strain on management resources; 
the tenant mix is such that many residents may benefit from the 
kinds of supports that greater organization within housing projects 


may provide; there is a need to contain maintenance costs; and, 
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there may be added burdens associated with higher densities of 


housing. 


a) Strain on Management Resources 

Kiwanis Homes' staff and the General Manager report a large number 
of calls to deal with issues that could be dealt with by tenants 
themselves. Tenants may not have learned the skills to look after 
these issues themselves or may not see issues as_ their 
responsibility. In the former case, tenant participation enables 
tenants to build skills and learn how to resolve issues themselves. 
Residents who don't want to take responsibility may be encouraged 
by the participation of their neighbours. Some tenants will 


choose not to participate. 


Cityhome (Toronto) and City Living (Ottawa) have tried to assist 
tenants by providing a range of information, in the form of 
tenants' handbook, on such issues as how to do minor repairs, 
maintain appliances and conserve energy. East Kiwanis has produced 
a tenants' handbook for the same purpose. Written information may 
not be useful for those persons who have not achieved an adequate 
level of literacy. In this case, some other method of education, 


such as information sessions, may be useful. 


Facilitating problem-solving within projects potentially decreases 
the strain on management resources’ by shifting greater 


responsibility for identifying and resolving issues to the tenants. 
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b) Tenant Support 

There is a challenge in providing ways to improve the quality of 
life for those tenants who have the added burden of single 
parenthood, poverty, isolation or disability. The provision, 
through tenant organizations, of social and recreational programs 
can overcome loneliness, provide low cost programs which otherwise 
would not be possible and increase a sense of community. Tenant 
organizations are also good vehicles for organizing child care and 
other cooperative ventures which lessen the financial burdens of 


tenants. 


Many of the tenants in existing housing are single parents. 
Fourteen units provide housing for disabled persons and the 


portfolio will soon include a seniors building. 


c) Containing Maintenance Costs 

There is an ever-present need to contain maintenance costs in non- 
profit housing. Tenant participation, by encouraging tenant 
responsibility for resolving problems and enhancing the commitment 
of tenants to maintaining the property, will potentially decrease 


maintenance costs. 


dad) High Density 
It may be that there is a relationship between housing density and 


problems such as turnover and interpersonal COnrsice. In the 
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M.N.P.H. (Hamilton), Kiwanis has documented turnover rates for the 


period January to August 1989: 


772 Upper Paradise 47 units 6 turned over 
580 Limeridge 65 units 5 turned over 
470 Stonechurch 70 units 20 turned over 


There may be other reasons besides housing density that are causing 
higher turnover rates in the higher density project at Stonechurch; 
however, the units at Limeridge are identical though built on a 
smaller parcel of land raising the possibility of a relationship 
between density and turnover rates. This could result “from 
feelings of lack of privacy, inadequate play space for children, 


arguments over the use of space, and so on. 
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6 - OPTIONS 


There a number of ways in which participation can be built into the 
operations of the municipal non-profit housing corporation. 
Participation is largely contingent on there being some vehicle for 
raising and dealing with tenant concerns, usually in the form of 
a tenants' organization or association within a project. The kinds 
of issues that arise in the projects seem related to periodic 
management issues, such as beautification, conflicts between 
tenants over such items as use of space, and the social and 


recreational needs of tenants. 


Tenant participation in housing development may offer insights 
which will build on past successes and enhance the development of 


housing that is well suited to a range of tenants needs. 


Any model of tenant participation should account both for improving 
the quality of life of tenants and enhancing the overall operation 
of the corporation by tapping into tenant knowledge of, and 


commitment to, the projects. 


6.1 - Building tenant participation at the project level. 

It would appear that evaluations of the impact of tenant 
organizations are either positive or neutral; tenant organization 
has either substantially improved life in housing projects or, at 
worst, has vhadiitittie impact. The potential organizational 
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benefits are: 


-~increased social supports for tenants including recreational 
activities, cooperative child care and so on 


-increased problem-solving by tenants within the project and, 
therefore, decreased numbers of calls for assistance from the 
project managers 


-increased satisfaction with living in the project and, 
therefore, decreased turnover of units 


-improved property maintenance 


The shape that tenant participation will take at the project level 
will be determined by the tenants themselves. There is no way of 
predicting the outcome. Should the Board decide that tenant 
participation is an idea to further develop, then there are a 
number of options: 


6.1.1 - To work with the tenants in one project, on a pilot basis 
and for a minimum twelve month period, to enable the development 
of a tenant organization. A "pilot" can be chosen based on the 
interest shown by tenants in a project. This can be accomplished 
through a questionnaire distributed to residents of a project. If 
there is not interest shown, then residents in another project can 
be approached using the same mechanisn. 


6.1.2 - To bring representatives of a Tenants Organization to 
describe, to the Board, their organization. The tenants in the 
Brant and Brantford Housing Authority will likely be willing to do 
this. 


6.1.3 - To evaluate this "pilot" project on a regular basis to: 
assess the benefits both to tenants and to the organization and to 
negotiate, as necessary, any developments which change the nature 
of the relationship between tenants and the corporation, for 
example, tenants having a greater role in project management. 


6.1.4 - The Regional Housing Policy and Program Development Officer 
coordinate these efforts in cooperation with the General Manager 
and housing management staff, drawing on available community 
resources and funding to complement existing resources. 

6.1.5 - Inform the tenants in other projects of the organizing 
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being accomplished, through the newsletter. 


6.1.6 - To facilitate tenant organizing for other projects if 
interest is shown and as resources are available. 


6.2 - Tenant participation at the organizational level. 

Given that there are not presently any tenant organizations in 
M.N.P.n; (Hamilton) projects, formal participation at the 
organizational level is not a realistic short term goal. The Board 
may, in the future, wish to consider expanding membership on the 
Board to include representatives of tenant organizations, should 
they develop. There are, however, some ways eof including tenant 
concerns at the Board level. The process of developing greater 
participation, by tenants, at the organizational level will be a 
slow one. 

6.2.1 - To facilitate greater tenant understanding of the 
organization by: 

-including, in the newsletter, a description of the 
goals and policies of the organization, how the Board 
works, and the role of persons in various parts of 
the organization (General Manager, Management 
Company, Board Members) 

-extending an invitation to tenants to attend Board 
meetings and setting time aside, during Board 


meetings, for tenant delegations to voice issues that 
may be of concern to them 


6.3 - Tenant Participation in Development 
Tenant input into development can be achieved relatively easily. 
Should the Board wish to pursue this, the options could include: 


6.3.1 - Seek suggestions from tenants about what design features 
they would like to see in units (ie. what they like about the unit 
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they live in and what they would change). 


6.3.2 - This be accomplished by asking for interested tenants, 
perhaps through the newsletter or some other mechanism, to get 
together with corporation staff (and perhaps consultants) and other 
tenants. The time commitment could be as short as one or two 
meetings. 


6.3.3 - All tenants be informed of the outcome through the tenant 
newsletter. 


6.3.4 - Seek suggestions from prospective tenants and neighbours 
about the design of new housing. Prospective tenants can provide 
valuable input particularily in areas such as special needs 
housing. Involving neighbours may help where NIMBY is an issue. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. That the Municipal (Hamilton) Non-Profit Housing Corporation 
pursue tenant participation in one project on a "plot, basis. 
That this pilot project be regularily evaluated and the commitment 
reviewed at the end of a twelve month period. 


2. That the Municipal (Hamilton) Non-Profit Housing Corporation 
implement a consultation process with tenants, potential tenants 
and neighbours to obtain input into design issues for new housing 
construction. 
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RESOURCE PERSONS 


The following people provided valuable information and insights 
about participation in non-profit housing: 


Tom Clement, Cooperative Housing Federation of Toronto 
Karen Davis, Hamilton East Kiwanis Non-Profit Homes Inc. 


Don Jaffray, Community Development Consultant, Social Planning and 
Research Council of Hamilton-Wentworth 


Bill Jannsen, General Manager, Municipal (Hamilton) Non-Profit 
Housing Corporation 


Anne Mason-Apps, Dundas Sherbourne Tenants' Association 


Elspeth Menendez, Manager, Public Participation Department, 
Regional Municipality of Ottawa-Carlton 


Janet Surmanski, Community Development Department, City of Hamilton 


Maggie Fischbuch, Housing Policy and Program Development Officer, 
Regional Social Services 
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Pecl Non-Profit 
Housing Corporation 


In its continuing efforts to provide safe and secure housing, Peel Non-Profit Housing Corporation wei: : 


to maintain "drug free" homes for its many tenants. 


Your help is essential in this project. We ask your assistance in filling out this questionnaire. Upc. | 


completion, kindly leave it with your project superintendent, before February 2, 1990. 


To your knowledge have drugs been a major topic of 
concern in your community? 


Have your children often spoken to you about drugs? 


Are you able to answer your childrens questions related 
to drug abuse? 


Are you and your family aware of the problems illegal 
drugs can cause? 


Would you be willing to be involved in a committe dealing 
with the drug problem? 


Would you be willing to attend a meeting to discuss drug 
prevention in your community? 


Would you like to see increased involvement by the Peel 
Regional Police? 


L} Yes 


L) Yes 
LJ Yes 


OC Yes 


CL] Yes 


L] Yes 


L) Yes 


LJ No 


CJ No 
OX Ne 


LJ Ne 


LL] No 


LJ No 


OO No 


Your additional comments are welcomed. If you wish to participate in any future tnesting, pleas 


include your name and address. 
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